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THE WEALTH OF NEW YORK. 

PART I. 

BY THE HON. THOMAS P. GILROY, MAYOR OF NEW YORK. 



It is a common saying that it is impossible for a rich man to 
tell, or to know, how rich he is. There may be exceptions to this 
rale, but it is hard to see how there can be any, unless the cir- 
cumstances are in some way very extraordinary. As a man 
accumulates property he becomes the owner of such a great vari- 
ety of things that an exact and complete inventory of them all 
becomes almost an impossibility. Practically it is an impossibility 
in most cases, and even if the value of every item of his posses- 
sions on a given day could be ascertained, and all the items on 
the list added together, the sum obtained would not be likely to 
represent his wealth a week later, for the reason that the values 
of most things in the world are continually changing. In the 
case of a rich man who owns real estate to any considerable ex- 
tent, especially if the real estate is improved property, it is mani- 
festly impossible to tell exactly how much he owns, or rather the 
money value in the public market of what he owns, until the 
moment he sells it. And even if a man should sell his entire 
estate at a single sale, he would almost certainly have some odds 
and ends of personal property remaining which it would be diffi- 
cult to appraise. 

It is for this reason that the extent of individual fortunes is 
always stated in "round numbers" when it is attempted to make 
any statement whatever. Thus we say that So-and-So is worth a 
million, or a hundred thousand, as it may be — never that he is 
worth $103,743.86, or any such precise sum. This being true, 
and it is true, with regard to even small private fortunes, it 
will readily be seen that it is an utter impossibility to make any- 
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thing like an exact statement of the corporate wealth of any large 
community. 

The items of real estate alone are usually of such a nature 
that even a close estimate is impracticable. A public park, 
for example, is not to be appraised according to the sum of all 
the moneys that have been expended in purchasing and improv- 
ing the ground, even if that sum be known, and it is generally 
very difficult to trace all the items expended in its improvement 
when they are continued through a series of years. Neither can 
a park be appraised at the sum which it would realize at public 
or private sale if it should be cut up into building lots, for it 
has a distinct money value to the corporation, outside of its 
availability for building sites. It affects the taxable valuation 
of all the surrounding property, and so, directly, affects the 
pocket of the taxpayer. And the same thing may be said of 
a bridge, or a public building, or of street pavement, or any one 
of the uncounted, almost countless, improvements in which 
the money of the corporation has been invested. 

For all these reasons, and many more that will be apparent 
after a little reflection, it is entirely out of the question to un- 
dertake any exact statement of the wealth of a city. And when 
the city is one containing two millions of people, and having 
the accumulated improvements of centuries, to say nothing of 
the hundreds of thousands of items of perishable property that 
are essential to the daily management of municipal affairs, it 
becomes impossible to make even a general estimate of the total 
which will be worthy of careful study. 

Nevertheless, it is interesting and valuable to consider the 
question of the wealth of New York city, even, although it can 
only be studied by partial estimates, taking no account whatever 
of the enormous belongings that are difficult of enumeration, and 
probably impossible to appraise. These belongings by themselves 
would foot up an amount sufficient to enrich a smaller community, 
but they may be left out of the present consideration, not only 
because of the difficulty of treating them, bat because they will 
not be missed in reckoning up the enormous wealth of the 
metropolis of the Western World. 

Before undertaking the estimate, it is well to recall the nature 
of that proprietary right which a city enjoys in its municipal 
property. A city, under our laws, is a corporation, char- 
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tered by the legislature of the State as a private corporation is 
chartered. It is an individual in the eyes of the law, having the 
right to sue and to be sued, and to hold property to an extent 
only limited by its power and disposition to acquire and pay for 
such property. But it is possessed of no sovereign power, such 
as is enjoyed by the State, and by the general government of the 
United States, to hold its property at its own discretion and will, 
against claimants, for it is not, as is the State, the judge of dis- 
putes to which it may be a party. Its courts are created by the 
sovereign power of the State, and the powers of those courts are 
delegated by that same power which charters the municipality. 
Because of this fact it becomes true that all the property of a city 
is held subject to execution, which may be obtained against it, 
precisely as it may be against any other individual. In other 
words, whatever it owns could be seized and sold, in satisfaction 
of any debt which it should contract and fail to liquidate. Con- 
sequently, the credit of a city in the money market, as gauged by 
its ability to borrow money, will not depend entirely on the 
promptness and good faith with which it discharges its obligations. 
It does not even depend mainly on those two important factors in 
the problem, for, no matter how high the personal character of a 
borrower may be, or how enviable his reputation for promptness 
and good faith, it will be difficult for him to get accommodation 
in the money market unless he can show available assets to de- 
posit as security for the loan he desires. And if this be true, as 
it is, concerning a single individual, it is still more certainly to 
be predicated of a corporation. The financial credit of a com- 
munity, then, depends not only on its reputation as a prompt and 
just payer, but in still greater degree upon the extent and avail- 
ability of its visible and materialized belongings — these being an 
infallible proof of the way in which it has husbanded and in- 
creased its actual property. 

Taking this as a test, New York is probably the richest com- 
munity on earth. It is said, and, I believe, truthfully, that 
there is no other city that can borrow money in the open market 
as cheaply as New York can do. This of itself is the best 
practical answer to those critics who maintain, either ignorantly 
or in bad faith, that the affairs of the city are unwisely or dis- 
honestly administered. There are such critics, it is true, but 
they are not to be found among well-informed persons who have 
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given any attention whatever to the real facts of the case. If the 
government of the city of New York were what it is asserted to 
be by the political opponents of the party now in power, it would 
be impossible to place our bonds at the low rate of interest which 
they command. This is almost a truism, and will appear to be 
such to those who have really studied the subject. There is no 
quicker or more accurate test of the pecuniary and moral stand- 
ing of any individual or any corporation than his or its ability to 
borrow money at low rates. 

But these assertions are easily made, and may possibly carry 
no weight with the reader. What, then, are the facts ? It is 
true that a dozen years ago, long before Tammany Hall regained 
its prestige, New York was paying interest on its indebtedness at 
the rate of from four to seven per cent, per annum. In 1880 we 
were paying six per cent, on $56,613,378, and seven per cent, on 
$46,563,496. In other words, something like seven millions of 
dollars a year was spent in interest alone out of the city treasury, 
by the people who now denounce Tammany Hall, making a 
profession of denunciation, and who assume that the present city 
government is corrupt because Tammany is in power. 

Contrast these figures with those of the present day, Tam- 
many having now been in power for five years, and see what the 
contrast means. We are now getting the bulk of our money — 
that is of the city's indebtedness, at less than four per cent, per 
annum ; higher rates than that being only paid on outstanding 
bonds that are not yet redeemable, which the owners prefer holding 
rather than to sell them, even at the premium which is offered 
for them in the market. In 1891 we had outstanding $51,539,851 
of bonds bearing only three per cent, interest, and $14,246,137 
on which the rate was as low as two and one-half per cent. And 
as if this were not enough to show the confidence of the financial 
world in our solvency, a small amount of revenue bonds redeem- 
able at the end of the year was floated in that same year (1891) 
at the unprecedented rate of two per cent. 

Certainly the fluctuations of the money market have, and 
must have, something to do with the rate of interest that must be 
paid by any borrower, even one of such impeccable reputation as 
the city of New York. It is, therefore, unquestionably true that 
we have to pay more at one time than at another for our money. 
The decrease in the average rate, however, has been steady and 
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continuous for the last five years, while the money market has 
had its ups and downs. 

It is not, then, because money is more plentiful that we can 
get it more easily. It is because we are richer and our good faith 
is unquestioned and unquestionable. 

How much richer are we ? It is impossible to say with even 
approximate exactness, but something may he said that will indi- 
cate it. In the first place we can tell exactly what we owe. That 
is known to a cent, and the best statement of it is the full official 
report issued by the Comptroller, showing that portion of the city's 
balance sheet on May 31, 1893. It is as follows : 

STATEMENT OF THE CITY DEBT AS REPRESENTED IN BONDS AND STOCKS 
OUTSTANDING MAY 31, 1893. 



Classification o£ debt. 



December 
31, 1892. 



April 
30, 1893. 



May 
31, 1893. 



1. Bonds payable from the Sinking Fund 
under ordinances o£ the Common Coun 
oil 

2. Bonds payable from the Sinking Fund, 
under provisions of section 6, chapter 
383, Laws of 1878 

3. Bonds payable from the Sinking Fund. 
under provisions of section 8, chapter 
383, Laws of 1878 

4. Bonds payable from the Sinking Fund, 
under provisions of chapter 79, Laws of 
1889 (New Parks) 

5. Bonds payable from the Sinking Fund, 
under provisions of the Constitutional 
Amendment adopted November 4, 1884. . 

6. Bonds payable from Taxation, under 
provisions of chapter 490, Laws of 1883. . 

7. Bonds payable from Taxation, under 
the several statutes authorizing their 
issue 

8. Bonds issued for Local Improvements 
after June 9, 1880 

9. Bonds of the Annexed Territory of 
Westchester County, assumed by the 
Corporation 



$4,267,200.00 

9.700,000.00 

43,843,024.95 

9,803,000.00 

28,250,000.00 
445,000.00 

52,494,946.05 
5,817,802.90 

541,000.00 



Total Funded Debt 

Deduct Sinking Funds for the Redemp- 
tion of the City Debt (investments and 
cash) 



$155,161,973,90 
56,532,406.58 



$1,267,200.00 
9,700,000.00 

44,892,758.65 

9,803,000.00 

28,750,000.00 
445,000.00 

52,462,946.05 
6,019,084.76 

528,000.00 
$156,867,989.46 

57,660,237.07 



$4,267,200.00 
9,700,000.00 

45,137,312.00 

9,806,000.00 

29,065,000.00 
415,000.00 

52,406,346.05 

6,078,084.76 

524,500.00 



$157,429,472.81 
58,877,650.91 



Net Funded Debt. 



$98,629,567.3: 



$99,207,752.39 



$98,551,821.87 



Temporary Debt— Revenue Bonds- 
Issued under special laws 

" in anticipation of Taxes, 1892. 
" 1893. 



$358,483.92 
7,600.00 



$365,271.79 

7,600.00 

3,363,200.00 



$511,857.12 



8,228,800.00 



Total Revenue Bonds. 



$366,083.92 



$3,736,071.79 



$8,770,657.12 



CaBh-City Treasury Account $1,245,034.70 

Sinking Fund for the Redemption of the City Debt, No. 1 456,865 . 14 

Sinking Fund for the Redemption of the City Debt, No. 2 542,206.88 

Sinking Fund for the Payment of Interest on the City Debt 205,761.49 

Total Cash $2,449,868.21 
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The city is therefore under obligations to pay about $166,000, 
000, and has on hand with which to pay, either in cash or its 
equivalent, something over $61,000,000. A considerable amount, 
however, is properly called a floating or temporary debt, being 
the anticipation by a few days, or weeks as may be, of money actu- 
ally due to the city and certain to be paid on time. It is there- 
fore accurate to say that in round numbers the city of New York 
has a debt of a hundred millions of dollars. It is, as the state- 
ment shows, a little less than ninety-nine millions. 

This is by no means a trifle. On the contrary it is a large 
debt. Larger than it ought to be, and larger than it would have 
been if the government of the city had always been administered 
as it now is. Large as it is, however, it is not nearly as large as 
it has been in times past. It is smaller, by considerable, than it 
was, for example, at the close of each year from 1873 to 1882. 
On December 31, 1873, the net indebtedness (corresponding to 
the figures $98,551,821.87 in the report given above) amounted 
to $107,028,471.07. Just a year later, at the close of 1874, it was 
$114,979,969.99. And in 1876 it reached the highest point it 
ever did reach, when the Comptroller's report showed us that we 
owed $119,811,310.39 or $21,259,488.52 more than the amount 
of the present debt, notwithstanding the great expenditures made 
since then for permanent public improvements which will be 
referred to later on in this article. 

But how can it be said that a community in which the munic- 
ipal debt amounts to about $50 per capita is an enormously 
wealthy corporation. To answer this we have to consider two 
things. First, what income does the city enjoy with which to 
defray its expenses and discharge its obligations, and, secondly, 
what permanent property has it ? The first of these two can be 
told with almost as much exactitude as the debt, though there 
are numerous small items which it would not be worth while to 
state with fulness of detail in an article like this. 

The main resource of the city for such income is, of course, 
the direct taxation on real estate. There are also the taxes on 
personal property, rents, fees, water rates, licenses, interest 
accounts, forfeited recognizances, receipts from railroad and 
other franchises, fines and numerous other minor items. As the 
tax on real estate and personal property, however, is the principal 
item of its annual receipts, it is well to look into that somewhat 
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carefully. A table showing the yearly rates of taxation for the 
past eleven years is interesting and instructive. 



In 1882 the rate waa 0225 

1883 0229 

1884 0225 

1885 0210 

1886 0229 

1887 0216 



In 1888 0222 

1889 0195 

1890 0197 

1891 0190 

1892 01S5 



This rate of taxation being now steadily on the decrease (a 
further reduction is likely to be made for the year 1893), it is evi- 
dent that either the amount of taxable property must be increasing 
or the incoming receipts from this source must be decreasing. 
The former is the truth, and to demonstrate it, it is only neces- 
sary to compare the amount of the tax levy for 1885, which was 
$31,047,105.79, with that of 1892, which was $33,224,793. This 
comparison serves still another valuable end in disproving the 
charges made by certain irresponsible political critics, to the 
effect that although the rate of taxation has decreased the assess- 
ments have been increased on individual pieces of property. 

That such a statement is idle and unfounded appears at once 
on a comparison of the two last-mentioned amounts. Surely, 
thirty-three and a quarter millions are no heavier a burden on 
the city now than thirty-one millions and odd were eight years 
ago. This becomes self-evident when the enormous increase in 
property improvements is considered. The valuation last year 
was nearly two thousand millions — $1,828,264,275, to be exact — 
and this is no more burdensome a valuation for the individual tax- 
payer than he has been accustomed to for many years. There 
are many cases, unquestionably, in which the valuation of a spe- 
cific piece of property has been increased, but that occurs because 
the actual market value of the property has increased. This 
statement defies contradiction. 

These are facts that are tolerably well known to most New 
Yorkers, and yet there may be many persons, even among our 
own well-informed citizens, who do not fully appreciate them. 

An increase in valuation from something like $1,300,000,000 
in 1880 to $1,800,000,000 in 1892 is certainly not due to the 
normal growth in value of such property as remains in the same 
state of improvement that it was in 1880. There is unquestion- 
able a greater value now than there was then, even to such property 
as this, but the enormous increase of $50,000,000 a year (which 
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is about the average) in our real estate valuation is mainly the 
result of the constant and extensive Building operations that 
are in progress. New Yorkers will readily recall the tall office 
buildings recently erected in the lower part of the city, especially 
in the First "Ward, and the many blocks of new and handsome resi- 
dences, some of them elegant and costly, which adorn the upper 
districts, notably those of the Twelfth, Nineteenth and Twenty- 
second wards. It is because of these additions, and not because 
of the occasional increase in a piece of property that has benefit- 
ted by the betterment of the neighborhood in which it is located, 
that the increased valuation has come about. 

This subject, however, deserves even a more careful examina- 
tion, because of the fact that political arguments are continually 
advanced, having for a basis the old cry of increased taxation — a 
cry that is not easily answered without an analysis of the whole 
matter, and that will not be silenced by any answer whatever, no 
matter how comprehensive and conclusive it may be. 

Thomas F. Gilroy. 

[to be continues.] 



